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The quality of this new translation fiiUy proves its right to 
existence. Those students who are unable to read the Old English 
poem with a fair degree of ease and intelligence wiU find Mr. 
Tinker's work an especially pleasing and helpfiil substitute for the 
original. 

Fr. Klaebeb. 

UmvzBsiTir of Minnbsota. 



An Introduction to the Sdentijio Study of English Poetry, being 
Prolegomena to a Science of Prosody. By Mark H. Liddell. 
New York : Doubleday, Page and Company, 1902. 

Several years ago, in the AUantie Monthly, Mr. Liddell advanced 
the thesis that 'Language and Literature presented a field for 
scientific study much like that of Economics or Ethics,' and entered 
a plea for the investigation of their phenomena and governing laws. 
Inasmuch as 'these suggestions of a scientific method of culture 
bore no fruit,' the present work is a further and more detailed 
attempt to set them forth ; but ' the book is rather a statement of 
prolegomena to a science of poetry than a science of poetry itself.* 

So much for the author's expressed purpose. The first chapter 
deals with ' the inadequacy of our notions of poetry,' and the air 
grows thick with the fragments of exploded theories which fall about 
the ears until one questions if indeed there be such a thing as either 
verse or poetry ; and the doubt grows as one reads. Having divested 
' the subject of all these uncertain and misleading conceptions as to 
the nature of its phenomena,' the author advances to a scientific 
examination of the problem, subjecting five familiar lines of Mac- 
beth to a protracted analysis that inclines the reader to envy Dun- 
can the sleep in which 'nothing can touch him further.' The 
conclusion reached is the convenient and elucidating definition, 
' Poetry is literature, usually of a high degree of Human Interest, 
which in addition to its Human Interest has in it an added Esthetic 
Interest due to the arrangement of some easily recognizable and 
constantly present concomitant of thought-formulation into a form 
of aesthetic appeal for which an appreciative -SJsthetic Sentiment 
has been gradually developed in the minds of those who habitually 
think by means of the language in which the poetry is written.' 

To adapt this to common use it is further reduced to symbols ; 
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and instead of the vague old formulas, ' poetry is a thing of God,' 
' the breath and finer spirit of all knowledge,' is substituted 'x -f- 
JSTJ" -f- VF,' in which terms he who pleases may hereafter think of 
poetry. Other inadequate expressions must be removed before the 
ground is really cleared for action ; for ' phrase ' is substituted 
' moments of the thought,' for ' feet ' ' waves of impulse,' difFerentiated 
as ' single rising wave,' ' double falling wave,' etc. These and sundry 
other new terms are brought together in the chapter on ' Nomencla- 
ture and Notation,' with the assurance that ' the whole system of 
nomenclature for a rational English prosody presents no new diffi- 
culties, puts no new strain upon language ; ' but the wear and tear 
of the student's mind might be considered a not inconsiderable 
factor in the problem. 

Coming to the ubiquitous question of the punctuating system 
of English verse after a brief and interesting consideration of the 
classic system, Mr. Liddell reaches the conclusion that the English 
system is neither quantitative nor accentual, and proceeds to elab- 
orate the theory of stress-punctuation, difierentiating word-stress, 
sense-stress, and emotion-stress. These three forms grouped under 
the general term attention-stress he finds in a rhythmical arrange- 
ment producing accent and emphasis ; but the rhythm is ' wrought 
into the very fabric of the thought itself.' The poet (whose work 
Mr. Liddell persistently minimizes) ' when he makes his verse does 
not take a given series of notions and clothe them one by one with 
rhythmic speech-sounds in regular succession, but forces his ideas 
themselves to flow in rhythmic series, whose waves are the waves of 
his thought rising and falling with the intensity of his ideation.' 
These rhythm-waves are then analyzed and depicted by a series of 
curves illustrative of their duration and direction. In application 
of the preceding principles, a passage from Lear is dissected with 
such enlightening addenda as 

A poor, infirm, weak, and despised old man 
la — 14 la — la U — la — la — l&a — Mi — 14. 

The conclusion is, ' we see, then, that these major rhythm series are 
not mere accidents of form independent of the thought, but are the 
bright woof of its emotional appeal ; ' which from one so scornful of 
figurative generalities on the third page seems dangerous doctrine 
on the three hundredth. 

A satisfactory theory of English verse is still far to seek, and as 
offsetting the mass of ignorance and prejudice any honest and 
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intelligible attempt to give a rational explanation of its facts ought 
to receive a respectful hearing. Moreover it may be that a desir- 
able result will be best attained by ' considering literature as material 
for science ; ' but unless analogies err the body will still be more than 
raiment. An investigation which a priori concludes that everything 
in poetry is analyzable, that ' all the wonder and marvel are in our 
own brains,' that the poet's ' " inspiration " and his " message " are 
alike of no importance to us as students,' seems little calculated to 
bring to many people that 'full and complete understanding of 
English poetry' to which Mr. Liddell bids us look forward. He 
expects this end to be attained by ' scientific efibrt ; ' but if his work 
is to be considered a fair example of such efibrt, the strongest charge 
to be brought against his book can be made against his theory also, 
and that is the charge of inadequacy. 

Elizabeth Deeeing Hanscom. 

Smith CkiLLBGS. 



The Italian Renaissance in England. Studies by Lewis Einstein. 
New York: The Columbia University Press. 1902. Pp. 
xvii + 420. 

The Italian Benaissance in England is a large subject, lasting in 
time a little more than two centuries, from Humphrey, Duke of 
Gloucester, brother to Henry V, to the closing of the theatres ; 
Duke Humphrey died in 1447, and the London theatres were closed 
by Act of Parliament, September 2, 1642. There is no adequate 
treatment of the movement, either in English history or letters, per- 
haps because the successful historian of it, when he comes, will 
combine in a high degree two qualifications that are rarely found in 
unison — the historical sense and the literary faculty. 

One phase of the subject is discussed in Elizabethan Translations 
from the Italian. This work, which appeared in four parts in the 
Puhlicaiions of the Modem Language Assoeiation, 1895—1899, brings 
together for the first time, for comprehensive survey, all translations 
from Italian into English during the years 1550-1660. There are 
more than four hundred of these translations, on a great variety 
of subjects. The translators number some two hundred and fifty, 
and include nearly every writer, both famous and obscure, of the 



